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toises, et nos femmes feront tous les efforts pour rendre a ces dames 
leur sejour agreable a Paris, mais ce qu'elles peuvent se reduit a 
peu de chose. II y a deux ans que les soirees de 1' Arsenal ont cesse 
pour deux ou trois raisons, et je n'imagine pas qu'elles se renouvel- 
lent jamais." 

Nodier always revealed his moods to Weiss. This letter was writ- 
ten in a particularly black one. He was ill, worried over financial 
matters, and solitary. 

The breaking-up of the circle that had gathered with so much 
enthusiasm around Nodier is hard to reconcile with the charm that 
he certainly had exercised over its members during the great years 
of the Arsenal. It is not flattering to human nature to say that 
they slipped away from him because he left them too much freedom, 
because he had not known how to dominate them, but such seems 
to have been the case. A passage by Madame Victor Hugo, quoted 
by Marie Nodier, 6 furnishes perhaps the clue to the very traits of 
generosity in Nodier that lost him his friends. 

" Aucune hospitalite ne sera plus cordiale et plus franche que 
celle de Nodier. On concoit qu'avec sa nature lachee et involon- 
taire, il ne pouvait rien avoir de ces maitres de maison virils et sou- 
verains qui, meme a leur insu, pesent sur leurs invites, dont l'au- 
torite inalienable gene instinctivement toute expansion, et chez 
lesquels vous sentez vaguement que vous n'etes tout au pins que le 
locataire de votre joie. 

" Chez Nodier, chacun possedait son plaisir en propre, et n'en 
devait compte a qui que ce fut. Nodier etait trop impersonnel et 
se supprimait trop pour intervenir jamais en dominateur dans 
aucun elan. Ses amis etaient plus chez eux que chez lui. 

" Faible, gracieux, et presque feminin, il faisait pour ainsi dire 
l'hospitalite femme." 

Eunice Mobgan Scheistck. 

Bryn Maicr College. 
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Expressive English. By James C. Fernald (New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1918). An author of long experience in the making 
of books cannot but be aware of the essentials of a proper book-title, 
— accuracy and conformity to good taste. There is, however, some- 
thing in the titular adjective here employed bv Mr. Fernald that 
may, at least in the mind of some extreme purist, be suggestive 
of a grade of books in which such expressions as, for example, " in- 
tensive study " may be found in a congeries of professional jargon. 
After a reading of the Preface of this book, however, it is fair to 
state, no unfavorable inference from its title is likely to survive, 
for there is conveyed an enthusiastic concern for the future of the 

e Op. cit., p. 347. 
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language as an unsurpassed agent of expression, which is destined 
to keep step, by its resourceful adaptations, with the world's sci- 
entific, philosophic, and artistic progress. Nothing being weak or 
unworthy in the character of the language, nothing should be weak 
or unworthy in the manner of using it. The saying imputed to 
Prodicus would be accepted by the author of this book, that ' a right 
use of words is the beginning of wisdom ' ; and to assist the student 
and the general reader in the cultivation of good expression he 
turns rhetorician, not to write a treatise on the elements of rhetoric 
in the usual fashion, which he holds to be too ineffective, but to 
proceed eclectically and with simplicity of terms " to treat quite 
fully certain main elements of the study, opening vistas, at certain 
points, with confidence that the student will almost instinctively 
apply the method, thus found interesting and helpful, to other 
branches of the great study. He will not know all of rhetoric, but 
what he knows he will know." 

The book consists of twenty chapters (463 pages), of which the 
first ten relate to the character and elements of the language, its 
simplicity, power, vocabulary, synonyms, connectives, and gram- 
mar ; the second ten are introduced by one on " Difficulties in Eng- 
lish — The Way Out," and this is followed by four on " Clearness of 
Style." The titles of the last five chapters are as follows : " The 
Art of Poetry; Figures of Speech; Inventive Art in Speaking 
and Writing; Constructive Literary Work; Life the Supreme 
Achievement." 

Two methods are distinguished in what is well understood to be 
the popularizing of a branch of knowledge, or the handling of a 
technical subject in a simple manner, with all possible avoidance 
of unfamiliar terms, so as to gratify the uninitiated reader in his 
desire to gain an elementary apprehension of a subject, and even, 
per chance, to raise his interest in it to some degree of enthusiasm. 
The popularizer of a subject has in mind primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, the reader who himself will not aim to become authoritative 
in the subject, for that aim would be encouraged by elementary 
instruction of a totally different character. It is because of the 
average reader's short circuit of interest and uncritical receptivity 
that writers possessing facility of expression and the teacher's im- 
pulse rather than exactness of knowledge venture upon the business 
of supplying the market with easy, introductory treatises on tech- 
nical subjects ; on the other hand, the scholar's popular essays and 
primers will be distinguished by accuracy of detail and sound philo- 
sophic penetration into underlying principles, and by the power to 
dilate the mind in its reverence for truth. Mr. Fernald belongs 
to the superior ranks of the first of these two classes of writers. 
With some close approaches to the second class, he does not pass 
the dividing line. Indeed, there is an undercurrent of distrust, if 
not of reproach, of the methods of scholars, which the author should 
know can never fail to be a hindrance to enduring merit. 

The chapters of popular treatises on academic subjects are often, 
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if not usually, what has previously been tried out — or, perhaps, 
worn out — in the form of lectures prepared for University Exten- 
sion courses, Literary Clubs, Y. M. C. A. Students, etc. This is 
the avenue by which Mr. Fernald's book has arrived; and he has 
the right to insist that his lectures, now named chapters, be judged 
with reference to the furtherance of the purpose for which they 
were composed. In his own words assurance is given that the 
' book ' in its original use has " succeeded in actual trial." The 
following statements, then, lay a basis for an evaluation of the 
book : " These chapters were lectures given for a series of years to 
a class of about fifty students in the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C, and to a class of public school teachers 
assembled under the same auspices. The young men were clerks, 
stenographers, secretaries of senators, members of the staff of vari- 
ous Washington papers, etc. ... It was the importunity of these 
students, their delight in the course, and their assurance of its 
practical helpfulness that first moved the author to publish the 
series." Within its defined class, this book of ' practically helpful ' 
lectures is of the better sort. The author has an engaging manner, 
maturity of judgment, and earnestness of purpose ; and he liberally 
gives the reader the benefit of his wide experience with the plain 
problems of expression, and supplies an ample fund of pertinent 
and entertaining illustrations of varied character. 

But why do popular lecturers on language and literature so often 
assume an unwarranted attitude of superiority to exact scholarship, 
which they keep in the background of their minds for the humorous 
or otherwise suitable occasion for a patronizing gibe ? The question 
need not be answered, but it may be illustrated from the book under 
consideration : " Scholarship can discover everything but the ob- 
vious " (p. 3) . This may be pertinently kept in mind in connection 
with the discussion of " the substitution of the second person plural 
for the second person singular — ' you ' instead of ' thou.' The 
scholar's ' unobvious ' view of the matter, " that it originated as a 
fad of courtesy may explain its origin, but its universal adoption is 
due to a deeper reason, namely, that the second person singular of 
the English verb is a complicated and difficult form, while the second 
person plural is simple to the last degree" (p. 7). But the prin- 
ciple underlying this " fad " has its manifestations in other lan- 
guages as well ; and to imply that the scholar is likely to overlook 
the possibility of the cavalierly suggested " deeper reason " in any 
problem of analogy or form-association or fixed convention is to 
betray a deficient observation of the processes of linguistic science. 
To see the scholar at work with this particular problem the reader 
(and Mr. Fernald, if he will) may be referred to two recent mono- 
graphs published at the Stanford University, 1915 and 1917: A. 
Gf. Kennedy, The Pronoun of Address in English Literature of the 
Thirteenth Century; and R. 0. Stitson, The Use of Ye in the 
Function of Thou: a Study of Grammar and Social Intercourse in 
Fourteenth Century England. 
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Mr. Fernald is bent on making things easy, for the fundamental 
fact is the simplicity of the language. Minor variations from 
what the law of simplicity might require do, of course, survive the 
centuries, but elements of that class engage merely the attention 
bestowed by scholars on the ' unobvious.' The principle of simplifi- 
cation has presided over the historj' of the language. The change 
from an inflected language to one of reduced (almost totally elimi- 
nated) inflections has been due to a national determination, 
grounded in the necessity of the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons " to 
live, trade, or even fight together"; this "compelled them to learn 
one another's speech. In doing so, they stumbled, all unknow- 
ingly, upon a great law of language, that when different languages 
of kindred stock meet and coalesce in the same territory, the effect 
is to drop inflections; root-words are retained, but case-endings, 
niceties of conjugation and other mere refinements and compli- 
cations are disregarded. Thus, the invaders became fused into one 
people in England, their different dialects were blended in a modi- 
fied language of increased simplicity" (p. 5). Under the Danish 
rule, it is added, " the whole process of fusion of languages had to 
be done over again, and the speech of the new invaders was blended 
with the Anglo-Saxon, still in the line of simplicity, dropping what 
was complicated, and retaining what was easy to learn, while 
broadening the base of the language by the fusion of new elements." 
This process of simplification was, of course, continued after the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and its complete sweep is described : " From 
the landing of Hengist to the death of Chaucer — almost a thousand 
years — the process is one, the fusion of competing languages, always 
in the direction of simplicity, always rejecting complications of 
structure, always choosing the simpler forms." Thus spake Zara- 
thustra ! This vera historic/, is from Mr. Fernald's first chapter. 
His last pages do not convey the expected clear and strong emphasis 
on the ethics of writing, — the ethics of using words according to 
their truest value, and the ethics of dealing with facts and the 
elements of knowledge with laborious and conscientious regard 
for ascertained truth, — but final admonitions are given from which 
these lessons may be extracted, as, for example, this : " One of the 
most important forms of knowledge for every student is of the 
sources from which knowledge may be obtained" (p. 438). 

J. w. B. 



Professor Stuart Sherman's On Contemporary Literature (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1917) is a volume of essays which is more 
than a mere collection of unconnected reviews, it is rather an expo- 
sition by example of the writer's critical methods and principles. 
Each essay is built around the dominant quality of the author, as 
the democracy of Mark Twain, the Utopian naturalism of Wells, the 
barbaric naturalism of Dreiser, the aesthetic naturalism of Moore, 
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the aesthetic idealism of James, the humanism of Meredith, and the 
like. The essays are not only units in themselves but make the 
volume a unit. They are dominated by the principle that the cur- 
rent naturalism or " scientific monism " must be discredited by 
humanism, that there is an eternal conflict between " the law for 
things " and " the law for man." This is particularly brought out 
in the essays on Wells, Dreiser, and Moore, in which naturalism is 
shown as false whether judged by the standards of humanism or of 
the proved morality of the centuries. The war, of course, is made 
to shed a lurid light on the falsity of this naturalism when put to 
the extreme test. In his criticism of his authors Professor Sherman 
is discerning and just and sympathetic. He tears away all 
shams; he exposes the weaknesses and follies and coarsenesses of 
some of the admired great ones in our literature. He is not so 
carried away by his love for Mark Twain, to whom he pays a fine 
tribute of praise, that he cannot see that on more than one occasion 
this typical American committed " a crime against taste, colossal, 
barbaric"; nor do Henry James's love of beauty and his fine pur- 
suit and capture of it in his novels so engross his critic that he 
cannot perceive and record the affront to " the high moralities " 
of life in the novelist's words on the assassination of Lincoln, words 
at which " any good American will flame with indignation." The 
humor of the essay on " The Complacent Toryism of Alfred Austin" 
makes it one of the most delightful in the volume, and the robust 
admiration for Meredith will win the hearts of all loyal Meredi- 
thians. On the other hand, the disparagement of Synge will set 
one to questioning former judgments, — on the whole a very 
excellent thing to do. j. w. T. 



J'amphile et Galatee par Jehan Bras-de-Fer de Dammartin-en- 
Goele; poeme frangais inedit du XIV e siecle; Edition critique, pre- 
cedee de recherches sur le Pamphilus latin. These pour le Doctorat 
d'TJniversite de Paris, par Joseph de Morawski (Champion, Paris; 
1917). There are many judicious remarks, literary and sometimes 
linguistic, in this exhaustive study. The text is difficult and seems 
to have been critically read and very carefully printed. The sense 
of the Latin original is specially apprehended ; not quite so acutely 
some of the French variations. Greater familiarity with the largely 
unpublished laicizations of the generation just ahead of Jehan Bras- 
de-Fer might have aided M. de Morawski in preciser definition of 
what is really a somewhat curious work. 

He would have learned, no doubt, from others of the free, experi- 
mental, translations of the gens de lettres, people of creative talent 
trying their hand at democratizing instruction in art and ethics, to 
look to the epilogue for the autobiographical, or self-defining, clue ! 
In the Pamphile et Galatee this clue is found, as I take it, in three 
lines, where the illuminating words are even italicized in the manu- 
script : 
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2555 Dis y ai mis par yronie 

Et poi (lit pour plus par liptote. 
Mis i ai de mon Aristote. 

A pretty objective sort of literary experiment, then, we should 
understand it to be, not a wayward or Saturnalian parody, or mere 
jeu d'esprit. It is curiously suggestive of Mile de Maupin. We 
traverse a world between the fairy non-moral, and the sordid real- 
istic. There is something of a detached dry wit about it, with re- 
motely the touch of Lueian, and faintly, of Voltaire, the Graeco- 
Roman irony persisting in French fiction, to appear whenever the 
Graeco-Roman philosophy is also to the fore. It was distinctly so 
in the late fourteenth century. And Aristotle, the authentic Ethics 
and the Rhetoric, in close and complete Latin versions, were cer- 
tainly in the hands of the clerks, almost as surely as to-day. 

The characters are Graeco-Romans, too, the candid lovers late kin 
to Troilus and Cressida, both served by and serving the vieille, who, 
like Pandarus, is more cynic than hypocrite. She is the proprie- 
tress of quite an efficient system, less Satanic than positive, in a 
way, her success marking her off from Richeut on the one hand, as 
from Regnier's Macette on the other. 

It is perhaps not fanciful to see in this passage an index to the 
composition. It is not bluntness of moral perception that gives it 
its dryness of tone, perhaps the reverse. French letters, early and 
late, from the finest epics to the ballades of its own and the next 
generations, — to how many masterpieces since ! — have known how 
to economize strictly with the moral, to confine it to the picture 
itself. The partial failure in their own "understanding" among 
the humanists of the more Platonizing disciples of Gerson in Jehan 
Bras-de-Fer's generation, is a possible distrust of this method of 
moral instruction. Their distaste for the picture, with Jehan de 
Meung himself, — of the naturalistic-rational, — goes so far as to 
make them doubt its practical efficiency; or their scope is wider. 
The ironic method is obviously meant for the few. The young clerk 
who rimed his Graeco-Latin source into contemporary manners of 
the old rue de I'Enfer may have done so in some such shock of sur- 
prise as primed the second part of the Roman de la Rose itself, as 
we may possibly detect in the attitude towards it of the rival Re- 
naissance group of Gontier Col, to which he appears to belong. 
If Gerson's own admiration for the talent and learning of that 
"most subtle scholar" who had so acutely translated his favorite 
Boece never fails of expression, it is fair to see others going still 
farther, and approving not the genius only, but its application as 
well. Approving and imitating; a great critical vogue for Jehan 
de Meung among the critics is obviously behind the famous quarrel 
over the Roman de la Rose, in the last years of the fourteenth, and 
the first of the fifteenth, century ! The ironic romance of Pamvhile 
et Galatee would seem to be something like a bit of the gallery 
play that accompanied the champions' match, — good evidence for 
the keen and instructed attention evoked. M. E. T. 



